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ment to the government of India through the British
Embassy at Chungking.
What I thought of the Chinese political scene is not,
however, relevant to this narrative. The important
thing was that seeing the Chinese fight made a profound
impression on me. It influenced my attitude towards
the war. It did not, however, make me lose sight of the
unsatisfactory status of our country or forget that we
were an unfree people called upon to fight for the
freedom of others.
"Let us be quite clear on this point/' I said to an
Englishman. "Those of us who have come forward to do
our little bit in the war haven't done it for the mercen-
ary gains your propaganda offers. It is not the speeches
of your governors and viceroys that have made an appeal
to us. It is the call of small people in small places which
we are answering. In spite of all the things that have
happened during the one hundred and fifty years of
British rule, we cannot stand aloof in a war in which
humanity as a whole is involved."
"What made you change?" he asked me.
I remembered the incident that had made me come
to a decision. It had happened in Chungking. I was
walking up the hill to Chialing House with Douglas
Wilkie, an Australian war correspondent. It was eve-
ning. The sun was setting on the river below. We
walked up to the top and stood on the terrace of that
only hotel in China's wartime capital. We stood there
for a long time looking at the bombed houses sprinkled
sparsely over the green-gray of the hills around us.
Below, the Chialing River curved through the valley
with little boats, like gondolas, gliding on its placid
waters. On the banks I could see little dots that were
Chinese boatmen and laborers. They were trudging